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ABBEY OF HOWTH 



THE ABBEY OF HOWTH, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF 

ST. LAURENCE AND SIR JOHN DE COURCY. 

On landing at the Harbour of Howtb, the first object 
that attracts tlie attention of the tourist or traveller, par- 
ticularly if infected with the antiquarian mania, is the 
Ruined Abbey, wliich directly fronts him, (by the way, 
although generally called an Abbey, the claims of this 
btrilding to that distinction are dubious — we find no 
nientiou of it in the Monasticon — and in early days it 
M'ixs only known as a Prebendal Church, dedicated to the 
"Virgin Mary.) Placed on a precipitous bank, consi- 
derably elevated above the water's edge, and surrounded 
by a strong embattled wall, it presents a striking evidence 
of the halKmonk, half-soldier character of its founders, 
and a specimen of the general state of society at the 
period of its erection, when it was not unusual, or consi- 
dered particularly unbecoming, for the professed minister 
tt peace to join the ranks of war and distinguish him- 
self in the sanguinary mel^e — or to find the prior or ab- 
bot of a monastery, the ostensible temple of religion, 
and the calm, quiet retreat of meditation and virtue, mar- 
shalling his vassals for the onset, or fortifying his sanctuary 
by fosse and battlement. 

This building, which, from its natural situation and 
artificial defences, may be considered half temple, half 
fortress, was erected a short time after the establishment 
of the noble family of St. Laurence at Howth, early in 
the thirteenth century, and in the year 1235, as mentioned 
in a former paper, was constituted a Member of the 
Chapfer of Saint Patrick's, Dublin. It owes its origin 
to th£.t noble house, and was endowed by Almericus, the. 
ninth baron, with thirty acres of arable land in Howth, 
which he gave to the vicar, William Young, and his suc- 
cessors, for ever : it still continues to be their cemetry, 
and within its mouldering walls repose the mortal re- 
mgdns of many by-gone generations of the family. Their 
tombs occupy a considerable portion of the interior, and 
the sight of these narrow tenements is calculated to carry 
the mind back to the times when the dust which now oc-, 
cupies them was animated with life and energy, and the 
empire filled with the fame of their martial achievments, 
and the reno-w-n of their wisdom. i 



The circumstances which led to the establishment of 
this noble family here are most romantic and interesting^. 
History informs us that the name of this ancient noble 
family was originally Tristram, and changed to St. Lau- 
rence on *^he following occasion : — One of them being on 
that saint's day to command an army, near Clontarf, 
against the Danes, the common invaders of the realm, 
made a vow to Saint Laurence, (as was customary iu 
those days before any great or hazardous attempt,) that if 
he obtained the victory he would assume his name, and 
entail the same on his posterity. Af^er si very hot, but 
successful engagement, he perlbrmed his vow by taking 
the name, which has ever since continued the family sur* 
name ; and to perpetuate his victory, the sword where- 
with he fought is still hanging in the hall of Howth, the 
residence of the family since their first arrival in Ireland. 

Without doubt the family was of note in England long 
before the Norman Conquest, for we are told that Sir 
' Tristram, one of the knights of King Arthur's round 
table, was the predecessor of Sir Araoricus, Almericus, 
or Amorey Tristram, who came into Ireland in the reign of 
Henry II. being induced to accompany his brother-in- 
laiv. Sir John De Courcy, in his expedition hither from 
the following circumstance : — 

In the year 1177, when Sir John De Courcy was com- 
manded into Ireland by the king, he had a grant, under 
the great seal, that he, and the friend he should chose to 
prefer, should enjoy all the lands he should win by his 
sword in that kingdon;, exempt frona charge or trfbiitc, 
saving his homage to the king as supreme and absolute 
.lord of the land. Sir John being in strict friendship 
with Sir Amoricus Tristram, who wr.& a worthy knight, 
and had married his sister, had proposed to him, in the 
church of Saint Mary at Rouen, that whatever tlioy 
should van in any realm, either by service or othervvise, 
should be divided between them — Sir Amoricus closfd 
with the proposal, and they continued inseparable ; and 
Sir John being sent out into Ireland, their first landing 
was at Howth, where, their passage being disputed, a 
very sharp battle ensued, and Sir John being detained ou 
board ship, by sickness or some other impediment, the 
command devolved on Sir Aniory, and the victory being 
mainly attributed to his valour and conduct, which were 
conspicuou?j the title and ianda of Howth were allotted 
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him for liis share of the conquest, and dearly did he pur- 
chase them, as he lost, on that occasion, seven sons, uncles, 
and nephews. 

Soon after this they proceeded northward, and by se- 
veral skirmishes reduced the maritime parts of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, in the performing" of which, after the iirst 
battle near Down, Sir Amorey for some time was missing, 
but at length was found leaning on his shield near a 
hedge, from whence he had plucked some honeysuckles 
and wild roses to refresh and support him under the loss 
of blood from three large wounds, such as caused his life 
to be despaired of for nine days, and probably from this 
circumstance the family bear the roses in a bloody field 
in their coat of armour. 

In 1 189, upon the removal of Sir John De Courcy 
from the government of Ireland by Kichard I. and the 
appointment of Hugh De Lacy the younger in his room, 
the Irish no sooner heard of the change than they re- 
solved to regain their country irom De Courcy, now di- 
vested of his power. Sir Amorey being then in Con- 
naught, was advertised, by letters from De Courcy, of his 
removal and danger, and desired to hasten to his assist- 
ance ; accordingly he set out, attended by thirty knights 
and two hundred footmen, in order to join him, but 
0*Connor, king of Connaught, understanding his design, 
assembled all his forces to intercept his march, and, un- 
perceived, surrounded his devoted band. Sir Amorey 
animated his men resolutely to attack the enemy, but the 
horsemen seeming inclined to preserve themselves by flight, 
he cried out, "Who will may save his life by flight on horse- 
back if he can, but assuredly my heart will not suffer me 
to leave these, my poor friends, in their necessity, with 
whom I would sooner die in honour than live with you 
in dishonour " At the same time he thrust through his 
horse with his sword, saying, " He should never serve 
against them with whom he had so worthily and truly 
served before " His example was followed by all the 
horsemen, except two young gentlemen, whom he ordered 
to stand on the next hill to see the battle, and after it was 
over to carry the news to his brother, which they accord- 
ingly did, and testified all the circumstances of this trans- 
action. 

This done, he engaged the enemy, said to be twenty 
thousand strong, so desperately, that one thousand were 
slain, but being overpowered by numbers, he and his 
party perished to a man. "Thus,** say the old chroni- 
clers, "thus died Sir Amorey Tristram, who, among a 
thousand knights, might be chosen for beauty and heroic 
courage — ^for humility and courtesy to his inferiors — 
yielding to none but in the way of gentleness." 

By the sister of Sir John De Courcy, Earl of Ulster, 
he left three sons, the two younger of whom were slain on 
Good Friday, while assistingtheir uncle De Courcy against 
De Lacy's men, who fell upon them, when unarmed, in 
the churchyard of Downpatrick ; and Sir Nicholas Fitz 
Amorey, the eldest, was sent to England upon his father's 
death, to inform the king of the situation of affairs, 
whence returning to Ireland he was obliged to content 
himself with the lands of Howth, and give up the con- 
quests of his father in Ulster to monasteries and abbeys. 
He was a man of great resolution and bravery, and is 
thus described with his father by Galfridus Rodebuc, 
(Walter Roebuck) — St Zaitrens fuerunt viri strcnui 
atque fortis et robustissimi in Bella. He was so des- 
perately wounded in Ulster, in nine several places, that 
he was left for dead, but at length recovered to continue 
the family, being father of Almericus, the third baron, to 
whom King John, while Earl of Morton and Lord of 
Ireland, confirmed the lands of Howth by charter ; to 
him may be attributed the change of the name &om 
Tristram to St. Laurence. 

^ It may not be here irrelevant to give some notice of 
Sir John De Courcy. Being removed from the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and superseded by Sir Hugh De Lacy, 
in his indignation he gave vent to his feelings, and ut- 
tered some words disrespectful to the king (John), and 
reflecting on him for the murder of Arthur, his nephew, 
Duke of Britainge ; this being reported to the king, it 
highly incensed him, and he ordered De Lacy to have 
him airested and sent prisoner to England, De Lacy, 
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highly pleased with tlie cominand, several times endea- 
voured to accoDiplish it by open force, but finding tliat 
course ineffectual he had recourse to treacliery, and pre- 
vailed on some of Sir John's servants or captains to be-* 
tray him, which took effect on Good Friday, in the year 
1203, when the earl, according to the devotion of the 
time, walking imarmed and barefoot five times round the 
churchyard of Downpatrick for penance, was attacked 
unawares, and having nothing better to defend himself 
with than the pole of a wooden cross, which he probably 
carried, he was overpowered and forced to yield, but not 
until he had slain thirteen of his assailants with his un- 
couth weapon. On this occasion, as before observed, two 
of Sir Araorey's sons were slain defending their tmcle. 

Being thus betrayed, he w^as sent to England by De 
Lacy, and condemned by the king to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the .Tower. But' after about a year's confme- 
menfc a dispute arose between King John and Philip 
Augustus of France, concerning their respective titles to 
the Duchy of Normandy, the decision of which was re- 
ferred to a single combat between two champions. King 
John appohited the day, against which the French King 
provided his champion, but the King of England con- 
sulting with his council, and strictly enquiring where to 
find a man who would undertake so weighty and hazard- 
ous an enterprise, found none of his subjects willing to 
answer the challenge, which threw him into great per- 
plexity, until he was informed, by a gentleman of his 
Privy Chamber, that the Earl of Ulster, then a prisoner 
in the Tower, was the only man in his dominions to serve 
him in that exigency, if he would undertake it. The 
king sent twice to prevail wth the .earl to accept the 
challenge, but he refused, saying, *' Not for him, for I 
esteem him unworthy the adventure -of my blood, by rea- 
son of the ungrateful returns he hath made me for my 
services and loyalty to the cro\vn in imprisoning me un- 
heard, at the suit of my rival and enemy De Lacy ;" but 
the king, sending a third time, bade him ask what^ ha 
would it should be granted to him and his friends, adding, 
that the honour of his country depended solely on 
his accepting the challenge^ which when he^ heard he 
returned this answer — " As for myself, the king is not 
able to grant my request, which is the freedom of heart I 
want by his unkind dealing, which I never after look to 
obtain ; as for my friends, they are all slain in his service, 
having a few, by reason whereof I never mean to serve 
the king more ; but for the honour and dignity of the 
realm, in which many an honest man lives against his 
(the king's) will, I shall be contented to hazard my life, 
and defend it to the utmost of my power, so I may have 
such things as I may call for." 

The particulars of this smgular combat are thus 
quaintly given in one of our old chronicles : — " The day 
came, me place and lists were appointed, and the scaK* 
folds were set up. The princes, with their nobility on 
both sides, waited the issue of the battle. The French 
champion first sallied forth, gave a turn, and rested in his 
tent. De Courcy was sent for, who was trussing himself 
up with strong points, and answered the messengers, that 
if any of their company were to go to such a banquet, he 
would make no great haste. He soon after came forth, 
gave a turn, and went mto his tent. When the trumpet 
sounded the charge, the champions issued out, and viewed 
each other. Be Courcy eyed his adversary* with a won- 
derful stem countenance, and passed by. The French- 
man, not liking his grim look, and strong proportion of 
his person, stSked still along ; and when the trumpet* 
sounded to battle a second time, De Courcy drew Ms 
sword; upon which the Frenchman pnt spurs to his 
horse, broke through the barrier, and fled into Spain { 
whereupon they sounded victory, and the people^ threw 
up their caps, and clapped their hands. King Philip de- 
sired King John, that De Courcy might be called before 
him, to show some proof of his strength. A stake was 
set in the ground, and a shirt of mail and an helmet 
placed thereon : De Courcy drew his sword,* looked worw 
derfully stern upon the princes, and cleft the helmet, shirt 
of mail, and stake so far, that none were able to pull out 
the weapon but himself. The ^princes then asked him. 
why li«^^t)kQcl BO sour at th^m? He |aid, if he Uft4 
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missed Hs blow, he -would have cut off both their heads ; 
but all was takea in good part. King- Joha gave him 
great gifts, and restored him to all his former possessions." 
An immense sword, said to be have been used by De 
Courcy on the occasion, is deposited in the Tower of 
London ; and the Lords of Kinsale are possessed of the 
right of wearing their hats in the king's presence, on ac- 
count of the exploit, real or supposed,' performed by 
their ancestor. 

He made, it is said, no less than fiileen several attempts 
to return to Ireland, but was always prevented by contrary 
winds or other impediments ; he then desisted, and re- 
tired into France, where he died about the year 1210. 

R. A. 



THE EFFECTS OF FEAR, 

A ITARRATIVE OF TACTS. 

The ch'cumstances which give rise to fear^ are of very 
dissimilar natures— sometimes the cause is ludicrous, 
often, too often, serious. ■ Sometimes fear arises froni a 
u atur al caus e, and riot urifreiquentiy from a supposed su- 
pernatural ; but arise from what caiise it may, kidicrousi 
serious, natural, or supernatural, it is admitted by all, that 
fciu* is a very unpleasant sensation to the person labour* 
ing luider its influence — has frequently led to very serious 
results, and the paroxysm has often ended in the most 
lamentable manner. JPear we believe to be as inherent a 
liiinciple of nature^ and as closely bound up with human- 
ity as the passion of love, or any other of the many feel- 
ings that either honour or disgrace human natm'e : it is 
an involuntary convulsion j and an ' individual could as 
easily prevent a fit of coughing while labouring under in- 
fkienza, as an attack of fear when induced by time, place, 
circumstances, and matter* 

It is not diir intention to enter Into a philosophical 
dcrmition of the passion of fear,, There are none who 
do not know what it is j and, therefore, without further 
preface, we proceed to give "a practical iilustratiou of its 
effects. 

John M*^V , or^ as he was familiarly called, Tippy 

Bobby, not many years since carried on the business of a 

barber in the town of B— . In p^erson he was rather 

diminutive, not exceeding four feet eight inches; but in 
his youth possessed as great a share of life, and as high 
an opinion of himself as ever was contained in a body 
twice the dimensions ; for as he was wont to say, if he 
had a small body he had a large soul, and, "it is not the 
si^c of a man, but the spirit of a man that constitutes the 
man :^' and certainly as he bustled through the street, 
with head erect and elbows squared^ to attend the many 
calls on him to beautify the person, and bedizen the locks 
of his numerous fair customers, bis appearance proclaimed 
his self-sufHciency and the consequence he attached to his 
ofHce in no very small degree, - ■, , 

But it was. within the walls of his domicile that John 
Ghone forth in all his glory, while operating on the visages 
of his: p^nny-a-shave customers j and. to do him justice, 
few cotild eq[ual hirn in the. ease, smoothness, and rapidity 
of his shave. Light and steady .was his hand as he mowed 
down_the chevaux-de-fiizO; of a ,week*s growth, followed 
the windings of every desipription of jaw, or dug into tho 
recesses of a deeply pock-pitted countenance, Obliged, 
to use a stool to reach.tlie elevation of the chin, which 
he mounted with the j^ir of a .Cicero ascending the ros- 
trum, he tucked in the napkin iiv the most.scientific "man- 
iip^j.and flourished hi>razQr/and applied, his brush with 
inimitable grace— iilHng.the ears -with-K oratory, as he 
occasionally did the mbufta IwitK^hisI^uds ; Jfor ^^^^ 
tliought, that as he had a prescripUve right to taj^ei eyery 
nian by the nose, he might, without ojffeAce, . be 'yidulged 
iu a joke; and being on the whole a very useful member; 
o| society, nnd withal a right ineny little fellow^ , he, w£^a 
indulged ; and his shop was the resort of all tl^ose Jwho; 
duly appreciated the luxury of, an anodyne shat^,' 
heightened. and seasoned by a sprinkling of news, Jat- 
tm;oT^ ■.scandal. _. ' V, . ' ■"; \y\;,:,\ 

Tfof: jahn^^baichetorsjiip rolled on ;— but man 'is not 
bomidr allfaMenJioymeatj and these pidmy days of his^ 



existence could not last for ever. Goldsmith says in his 
Vicar of Wakefield, that " the fortunate events of a man's 
life are generally those of his own procuring,'^ he might 
have added the unfortunate also, so it proved at least 
with John. In an evil hour he took unto him a wife — 
and verily she was a Tartar. The perfect reverse of 
himself— coarse and bulky, strong and lusty, an ['Amazon 
in her appearance, and a termagant in her manner; before 
the influence of her malignaat star John's sun quickly seti 
She soon began to assert her superiority ; and after a few 
inefficient kicks, the meek and gentle spirit of the little 
man quailed beneath the lightning of her frown, and gra- 
dually but surely his spirit was broken, and the poor fel- 
low settled down despondingly into that most object ob* 
j ect of humanity -—a hen-pecked husband. 

In addition to her other gooc? qualities. Mi's. M'V, 
was a confirmed drammer; and I still can fancy her 
■fiery, bloated overgrown appearance, as she filled with 
arms akimbo the dooi^ of John's : once happy home, and 
poured^ forth her; vituperation and abuse on all .wlib 
came within the range of her discursive fancy. Her linfori 
tunate helpmate, of whom . perhaps yonimight catch '^ 
glimpse under her elboWj generally came in for the darg^. 
est share ; whiles ; crestTfalien and chop-fallen, only ;:the 
shadow of what before, was scarcely more than a shadow, 
he would listen in silence until the tempest would exhaust 
itself. Occasionally^ when beyond the shot of h er bat^ 
tery,. a flash of his native fire would break : forth— -his 
tongue would become unchained--rhis elbows would.agam 
mechanically square, and his diead would erect itself :.as 
of old; but a single twinkle of her basiliskeye was tsufi 
ficient to recal' him to a sense of .his hopeless situation; 
dispel his day-dream of happiness, iGaat; a. blight^ottfhis 
enjoyments, and crush him iuto; hopeless nothingness.: r 

. " 'Tis a long lane- has no turn.'; ,- -Bo. say^- the proverK 
After a few years thus ;^ent iu fionnuhial jb^Sy the native 
fire of her temper, aided by the .^rtifici^>;fiCe- jof ^ whiskey, 
kindly came to John's relief, and- dryipg up .tW:#nngs 
of life, inflammation of the liver took her -ofl^ with the 
unanimous consent of all her friends. She left -a few 
pledges of her love behind, aud John felt himself again a 
man^ and once more began , .to breathe- freely. ■< But, 
reader, have ypn ever observed a; ;hig^Ia_m6ttl^ or 

perchance a pony, his native'flre subduedr-lns will cour 
quered and kept within, bounds by a ^ttrong rein and ppwr 
erful hand — he becorpes submissive to the will , of the 
rider j suddenly the- rein- snapSji-^and-allj Ids fornier- im- 
petus returns i on he dasheSji. heedless of consegiieinces, 
and recklesBof dan ger--^nd. proud i% the consciousness 
of regained liberty, :. perhaps rushes, inadlyv over a preeir 
pice-rjuiit so jt; was, with poor ^ John; hi? drag baingvrcf 
moved, ; and %ed from theiu^ute long^incxmi- 

bered him, tlie' recoil of his- spirits hurried hirri bey or^d the 
bounds of propriety >. he plimged ieagetly into, compimy 
drank deeply of the liquid ippis^,;;^jne|lecte^^^ 
and business, and was hasterwug. ji'^ipidly ,ta^ ; -^ ., r 

iiis friends beheld with pMn fe cpprse , J^^^^^ pur- 
suing} they expostulated- witKhim^^E the J5>lly/ Pi .his 
conduct,; they set before him the melancholy cotisequenr 
ces, but without effect ; and knowing the instSnctive dread 
of his wife which still hung about him, they- det6rmme3 
to try, an experiment to fi'ight; him into propriety, Ac" 
cordipgly, one nighl, after h^ had. as .usual retired to rest 
in a state of . Jntoxicatior*^ 'he ?was suddenly roused fi'oni 
his slumber^ land behql4|a^.figtt)?e ■ ^^ In whites, tji^ 

face as far as ytfusjincov^r^d deadly pale, standing by K? 
bed, which annpunceditself to the terrified raari as th( 
ghest of his dear, departed JVf^ryAupe^ ,. . 

John's teeth chattered, and g cold, eweat bedewed hii 
forehead as he gazed oh. theiapparitiori, which corHmande^ 
him in a hGlh)vv yoice lustKuitJy tc),:iarise and^fall (Ma.his 
ku^es ; always accustomed, to, ob§y, he .iriechauically crept 
from his, bpd, and did th^ gpeqtr^'s bi0 
;did hepromise thfitl^e woula^no more^ofed, anddre^ 
ful were the denunciations of vvrath should :he break M 
; proicnisej ai^l thfi. ;scene \vas closed by swearing him, that 
h J? v^bul d iio t for twel ve, rnonths drink more than a xiaggiB 
of spirits per day, to wit— ^one half in the; morning, in? 
the other at nopn | ?ifter which :he "was;: ordered ;to ba(^ 
£Uid the ghost departed, ^ J;. ; : , : 

In the morning he aWoke to a full consciousnees of tfi« 



